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THE BATTLE OF SAN JACINTO, (TEXAS). 



Note. — The following letters were published in the New York 
Journal of Commerce, June 9, 1836. Copies of them were made by 
Hugo Reid. These eventually found their way into the Historical 
Society's collection. The author's name is unknown. They explain 
why the Mexican Army lost such a great number in killed. 



Galveston Island, May 6, 1836. 

The particulars of the battle with Santa Ana will probably have 
reached you. However, the presence of Santa Ana and his officers 
here has placed me in possession of particulars not generally known 
and as besides every circumstance connected with this memorable 
event is of vivid interest, I dare say the details I am about to give 
you will be found worthy of notice. 

Santa Ana had just fired New Washington, when news reached 
him on the 20th of the appearance of Texan troops. He was com- 
pletely taken by surprise, and says that as he found all the farms 
deserted, and could learn nothing of Gen. Houston, he concluded 
all the inhabitants had left the country. A skirmish only took place 
on the 20th with a small detachment or scouting party. Houston 
keeping the main body in the woods under a hill where none could 
be seen. The next day, April 21st, Santa Ana was quietly taking 
his siesta, when he was awakened by his aide with news of our ap- 
proach, which he swore was a d d lie. Gen. Cos had arrived 

after a forced march with a reinforcement about an hour or two 
before, and was likewise taking his siesta. Some of the men were 
sleeping, some cooking, some washing, in short in any situation but 
that of preparation for battle when they were pounced upon by us 
at about four o'clock P. M. of the 21st. 

Our troops marched up in front of the enemy on the open prairie, 
never firing a musket or rifle until within 80 yards. The enemy 
was posted behind breast-works and in the woods, and commenced 
with their artillery at a distance of about 400 yards. Our artillery 
opened at 210 yards. When the charge was sounded we rushed 
upon them ; the cry of "The Alamo and La Bahia" resounded thro' 
the lines. Of their artillery, one piece only, was loaded and primed 
and every artillerist was put to the sword who did not fly. The 
battle lasted 19 minutes and then commenced the rout and slaughter. 
The poor Mexicans would hold up their hands, cross themselves 
and sing out "me no Alamo", but nothing could save them, the blood 
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of our countrymen was too fresh in the memory of our people to be 
forgotten or to let one Mexican escape, until worn down with pursuit 
and slaughter they commenced making prisoners, officers and all 
fled; none dare attempt to stem the torrent. The Mexicans threw 
down their guns loaded, and sought safety in all directions, while 
our cavalry and infantry pursued and cut them down. Muskets 
and rifles were clubed when we had no time to reload, and the brains 
of the fugitives beat out as they came up with them. The captain 
of one of the companies of regulars pointed out one of his men who 
had fired 19 rounds, and used three muskets, two of them having 
got choked, and he having broken their breeches over the heads of 
the Mexicans. 

The battle was fought just about a place marked on the map litho- 
graphed last summer in New York "McCormicks." The enemy 
was driven and retreated until many were forced into the water, 
which you will see bounds the land there. They ran in up to their 
necks and our riflemen shot them in the head. Santa Ana and 
Almonte in flying plunged their horses in a quagmire, were thrown 
and nearly suffocated before extricated. Both continued their flight 
on foot. Santa Ana was furnished with a fresh horse and escaped 
ten miles further and was taken next day, in disguise. Almonte, 
finding all was lost, and fearing all would be cut to pieces, placed 
himself at the head of three or four hundred men, formed them in 
a column four or eight deep and threw down their arms, and then 
held up the white flag and surrendered them at once to a small 
body of our troops who were in pursuit, and they were all marched 
into camp together. Santa Ana was not recognized until presented 
unto Gen. Houston, whom he complimented highly by saying, "The 
man who conquered the Napoleon of the South was born to no 
common destiny." 

With Santa Ana all his staff was taken or killed. If any escaped 
it was a captain of cavalry, and it is supposed ten others. There 
never was so complete a defeat with so little loss on the one side ; 
ours consisted of three killed on the field, five dead since of their 
wounds and fifteen more wounded, in all twenty-three killed and 
wounded. The Mexican dead were strewed around for ten miles 
and must have amounted to at least 600; as many or more prisoners. 
Almonte says that there were 1200 Mexican troops in the engage- 
ment of the best they had. We made the attack with less than 600 
men. All Santa Ana's camp equipage, baggage of every kind, in 
short, everything the Mexicans had with them fell into our hands, 
including some $8,000 or $10,000 in specie. There was suposed to 
have been $50,000 in cash, the gold part of which soon disappeared. 
The troops had fine pickings. 
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Galveston Island, May 8, 1836. 

We have all the Mexican prisoners here, consisting of the presi- 
dent, Santa Ana ; Generals Cos, Almonte, and a number of generals, 
colonels, etc. I enclose a list of them and their ages, etc., as also 
the officers killed in battle. The officers made it out themselves for 
me. These prisoners, as I expected, all came down in the first 
steamboat after I left camp and were landed last evening. Santa 
Ana, Almonte and secretaries have been placed on board an armed 
schooner in the harbor. 

All the Mexican prisoners (soldiers) are at work here at the 
fortifications. They are extremely servile and express great grati- 
tude that their lives are spared and that they are well treated. 

The Mexican troops are running out of Texas much faster than 
they came in. Thirty men who went on with Santa Ana's express 
came up with 200 Mexicans, with nine pieces of artillery, and they 
immediately surrendered, saying that if Santa Ana and their of- 
ficers were taken there was no use in their fighting. Gen. Wall, a 
Frenchman, came in from another division, and surrendered him- 
self. He said he did not wish to fight any more, if Santa Ana was 
taken. He has been released and sent back. The Mexican dead 
lie yet unburied and the stench in the neighborhood is intolerable. 



Galveston Island, May 10, 1836. 
I have this moment parted with Santa Ana and Almonte, whom 
the cabinet take with them to Velasco, which for a while will be the 
seat of the government. They are both under great apprehension 
for their personal safety, though I have no doubt their lives will 
be spared. They disliked leaving here very much. Santa Ana em- 
braced me in the most affecting Mexican manner on parting. He 
and Almonte were kept on board the Invincible until the moment 
of their departure. Notwithstanding his cruelties, I could not help 
pitying the President of Mexico. As I escorted him from the side 
of the vessel to the steamboat his eyes were suffused with tears. 
The steamboat was crowded to overflowing, music playing Yankee 
Doodle, smiling faces all around, even among the lowest classes 
who had lost their all. 



Galveston Island, May 12, 1836. 
The planters are all returning to their farms. They have not 
left the country altogether, and some will make nearly half crops 
and some full ones. The ground had been seeded before they left 
their homes. Both cotton and corn are growing finely and have 
remained undisturbed under most instances. I have not heard of 
more than two cotton gins that have been destroyed by the enemy. 
The best farming country was entirely out of their route ; but not- 
withstanding, this country has received a shock that will be felt 
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for some time, hundreds have been ruined, and hundreds have left 
here who will never return. 

The Cabinet is constantly changing the affairs of government. 
Colonel Lamar is now Secretary of War; Colonel Collinsworth, 
Secretary of State, Carson being absent. Greyson, Attorney Gen- 
eral; Chas. F. Hawkins, Esq., Commodore of the Texan Navy. 
We have four vessels in commission — the Invincible, Independence, 
Liberty and Brutus — two of which are here and two at New Orleans. 

The Mexicans lost heavily in officers. One general, Don Manuel 
Castillion, the bravest in their army, was killed while attempting 
to rally the retreating soldiers. Among the killed were five colonels, 
eight lieutenant-colonels, eight captains and sixteen lieutenants. 
Forty-nine officers, including President Santa Ana, were captured. 



